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ELSIE JAMES’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

«Laura, Laura, wait a moment,” called 
my younger sister, Jeanette, as she came 
running down the lane, as fast as her little 
feet could carry her; “Elsie James has a 
birthday party to-morrow, and wants us both 
to come; oh, aint youglad! They are go- 
ing to have tea out in the grove, and a nice 
walk down to the woods, and Elsie’s broth- 
er has put up a strong swing on the maple 
by the brook. I’m so happy!” and she 
clapped her hands, and danced around me, 
in the exuberance of her joy. 

“Why, you don’t look pleased a bit !” said 
she at last, quieting down, aud gazing into 
my eyes, full of unshed tears, ‘don’t you 
want to go?” 

“Yes, Jennie, but 1 have no shoes. Oh 
dear! that is too bad!” and I sunk down on 
the ground, and laid my cheek on the soft 
grass, and sobbed aloud, for I was a child, 
with but a child’s strength to bear sorrow. 

“(Can’t you go barefoot, Laura? I don’t 
believe the girls would laugh at you!” 

“No, no; [ had rather stay at home, than 
to go so and see all the rest with white stock- 
ings and morocco shoes. Jane Webb came 
clear out to the road the other day, when 1 
was going by, to show me her new ones; 
and it made me feel ashamed, when she 
looked down at my bare feet, and said her 
father told her she might wear shoes and 
stockings now all the time. Just think of 
that, Jennie—nice morocco shoes and white 
stockings.every day !” 

“Well she is not half as pretty as Tiny 
Darling, who comes to Sunday-school bare- 
foot. Her teacher kisses her every Sunday, 
andone real cold, rainy day she warmed her 
handkerchief—it was all worked off too— 
and wound it around her feet; they were 
as red as that bird’s—look Laura, up on 
that branch. Don’t you wish you was a 
little bird, and then you would not need 
shoes? I'll tell you what I will do; when 
father comes in to dinner, I will ask him to 
get you a pair; 1 know he will go over to 
the store this afternoon.” 

“Don’t, sister, for father felt real bad last 
night. I heard him tell mother it took 
every dollar he had, to make out the last 
payment on the farm, and he did not know 
what he should do to get flour to live on 
till he could raise wheat. I believe he al- 
most cried, for he held his handkerchief up 
to his face, and mother put her arms around 

» his peck, and said she was sorry he was so 
down-hearted ; she did not believe we 
should go hungry; and now the farm was 
paid for we should soon have every thing 
we needed. But, Jennie, why didn’t I 
think before? I will go up to the house 
and hunt up the shoes [ wore last winter ; 
I guess if I black them up nicely they will 
do; but don’t say a word to mother.” 

“No, I won’t, Laura. Do you think you 
ean find them ?” 

“I guess so; up in the garret,” I replied, 
starting off, and going down to the brook to 
bathe my eyes—then turning back for the 
house. 

After a long search in boxes and barrels, 
we found the shoes; but my feet, released 
from bondage, had either grown so much, or 
spread so out of shape, that it was an utter 
impossibility to draw them on. 

Jennie and I both cried this time at the dis- 
appointment ; but childhood’s grief, though 


tape, to tie around my ancles. Sister 
brought them from the closet ; and, though 
they were an inch too long, and half an 
inch too broad, we all thought they would 
do; and sorrow thus being removed, I could 
laugh and talk with Jennie about the party. 

Un Elsie’s birthday, mother washed the 
dinner dishes, so sister could comb and curl 
our hair nicely; and when she had finish- 
ed that, she told us to sit still, while she put 
on our shoes and stockings. Our eyes 
danced with delight, as sister opened the 
closet door, and held up before us, not the 
dark chintz dresses we had worn so long, but 
some bright pink ones, made out of one of 
hers, with low necks and short sleeves, trim- 
med with narrow lace. After fastening our 
cape-bonnets, she handed us her parasol,| 
and gave us each a kiss, and we started off, 
happy as birds, 

it was a pretty picture,as we came in sight 
of Mrs, James’s house. Little girls were 
flitting about under the porch and shady 
maples, and a great play-house, made of 
| green boughs, brought trom the woods, fill- 
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back tothe house, and putting on our bonnets,| 
started in search of the swing. Two could 
swing and two push at a time, and the rest 
of us stood around and talked and laughed, 
until our own tarns came. Only four more 
were to swing, before it was my turn ; and 
I reached up to hang up my bonnet, to be 
ready, when Jane Webb spoke up abruptly, 
and inquired why we didn’t get blue dress- 
es, instead of pink—blue was so fashionable 
this spring! 

I grew very redin the face, for I knew 
she had seen sister wear the dress—but I 
merely replied that I liked pink better than 
blue, and then began talking to another 
playmate, to avoid more questioning. Jane 
would not be turned off so, and she asked 
one, and another, where they got their shoes ; 





and then looked down at my feet, and ask- 
ed me where I got mine; then glanced 
up to Nina Gerald, and burst into a loud 
laugh. 

I shut my lips till they hurt me, and) 
turned away to hide the tears, and went off 





| ed up one corner of the yard; and through 


' i ‘here—I want yous” he obeyed without ble of 
the open dote I'esald see rows of shelves, ja knife could not have hurt me more—for, her ant you; y' ut a 


glistening with broken bits of glass and| 
| caine dishes, and a little kitten was sleeping] 
on @ bench by the side of it. In a grove, 
ona hill back of the house, Betsey, Mrs. 
| James's hired girl, was laying the cloths, 
and carrying out chairs, to have every thing 
|in readiness for an early tea. We had the 
|nicest time that could be! The dining- 
| room was given up to us, and we played 
“puss in the corner,”, and “button,” and 
then we went out into the yard, and hada 
| game of hide and seek, and ring-a-round-a- 
rosy ; and, when that was through, we were 
glad to sit down and rest, and hear Laura 
Steele sing the “Sweet Prairie Flower,” 
\and “Nelly was @ Lady;” and just here 
Betsy rang the bell for tea. 











jseemed keener than any words. 


to some rocks alone. The wound trom| 


amid all the pleasures of the afternooa had! 
been an almost undefined fear of some spok- 
en or unspoken notice of my shoes, and I 
was so sensitive to ridicule—and to have 
that taunting laugh echoed back by Nina, 
I picked 
some mosses and little flowers, and choked 
down the indignant sobs, and after a while, 
went back to the swing; but there was no 
more enjoyment for me that afternoon, and 
I was glad when I could say ‘good night” 
to my little playmates, and take sister’s 
hand, and turndown the grassy lane that 
led to my own home. 

Jennie was overflowing with joy, and I 
kept my own troubles till my oldest sister, 
taking me into her room, and seating me on 





Mrs, James came out to the porch, 
and told each two of us to clasp hands, and 
then she led the way, and we all marched 
out to the table, and sat down to the grand- 
est meal we ever had in our ‘lives. There 
were strawberries and cream, and little 
biscuits spread with butter yellow as gold, 
and tarts no larger than a silver dollar, 
and cookies shaped like a leaf, and such 
beautiful honey! it was as white as snow, 
and cut round to the shape of the plate, and 
set on a mat of roses and green leaves. Jen- 
nie could hardly keep still enough to eat, 
| she was so delighted, and kept whispering 





violent, is not lasting, and we soon wiped | about things, until I was afraid Mrs. James 


our eyes, and sought our older sister for 
counsel. 
by words and kisses, she thought of an old 
pair of hers that were very tight, and which 
she belicved I could wear by sewing on 


| would not like it—but she looked as pleased 


After much sympathy, exprewed |as could be—and once, when she came 


around to help us to more strawberries, she 
stooped down and kissed Jennie’s cheek. 


her knee, and looking down deep into my 
eyes, questioned—What troubles little 
Laura?” I told her all, amid tears and 
sobs, that came like the waters of a pent- 
up torrent. She talked so kindly and pleas- 
antly! Her words came to my tired, heat- 
ed mind, like cool spring water to the fe- 
vered brow, and when she at last closed by 
humming a sweet melody about Jesus, who 
when on earth had not where to lay His 
head, my eyes closed, and I knew no more 
till the bright sunbeams of morning stole in 
through my bedroom window, and awoke 
me. 


There were many birthday parties after 
that, yet I never went; the memory of the 
one I attended was too sad, and it still lays 
in my mind like the haunting remembrance 
of an unkind word to a loved one, who 


are! I am afraid, my boy, if you had yield- 
ed to the temptation which came to you a 
while ago, you would have learned, as bit- 


terly as I did, the lesson that father knows 
best !” 

“You, Uncle Philip! Howwas that? You 
never told me about it.” 

Uncle Philip’s countenance grew shadow- 
ed, and he said, sadly, 

“No. It is painful to me, even now, to 
think of the reckless, self-willed temper 
that made me its slave when I was a boy, 
and brought a life-long misfortune upon me, 
But I tell you of it, Philip, because I think 
it may help you to see how wrong your own 
feelings are just now. I pray you may ney 
er need such discipline as I have had!” 

Philip looked down, abashed and touched 
by the sad, earnest tone, and his uncle be- 
gan, 

“Your mother and [ lived in the country, 
you know, when we were children, and our 
father had a good many horses; for he did 
not do business in the city, as yours does, 
but had a large farm.” 

“I only wish grandfather was living now, 
and I could go and visit him!” broke in 
Philip, already interested. 

His uncle sighed and went on: “When 
I was about your age, old Hotspur, the 
horse my father used to ride when he was 
& young man, died of sheer old age, and his 
place was taken by a new one—a beautiful 
creature, so full of spirits, so graceful, and 
with such a silky white coat, that your mo- 
ther said no name would suit her so well as 
Sea-Foam. She claimed her as her horse, 
and wanted to learn to ride her. but it was 
soon found that, lovely as the creature was, 
she possessed so fierce and unruly a will 
that it would be unsafe to trust her with 
any one but a strong man, until she should 
be thoroughly broken in. At least so my 
father said, and he forbade even me ever to 
attempt to drive her. I thought this very 
hard, as I had been accustomed to horses 
from a little child, and thought myself quite 


words—* Forgive me !” cannot reach.—Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine. 





UNCLE PHILIP’S RIDE. 

“It is too much to be borne! 
might as well be a slave at once! 

a good mind to go, anyhow !” 

Uncle Philip heard these bitter, indig- 
nant words, as he sat writing letters in the 
library, and he wondered what trouble his 
nephew and namesake was in now. 

“Poor boy !” thought he,with a sigh ; ‘‘he 
is well named, for he has all the headstrong 
self-will that brought meso much misery” 
—and then he rose, and taking his stick, 
limped to the door, and said, in a low tone, 

“Philip !” 

The boy was standing in the hall with 
his hat in his hand, and an irresolute look 
upon his flushed and angry face, as though 
he were hesitating whether or not to do 
what was in his mind. He turned at the 
sound of his uncle’s voice, with a half guilty 
look, and when the gentleman said, quietly, 

“Put down your hat Philip, and come in 


One 
I have 





p ging the most vicious one. 
I had promised myself great pleasure in 
driving Sea-Foam, the prettiest creature in 
the country, as I thought, and if she were 
8o spirited, all the better! I longed to 
match my will against hers. 

“I tried to persuade my father to let me 
try her, but he was like ygurs, very decided 
when he knew he was right, and forbade me 
ever to speak of it again until she was 
brought into perfect training. My proud 
will rebelled against this. ‘Who wants to 
drive a poor spiritless creature ?’ I thought ; 
‘besides, I could show her that she was not to 
kick and rear with me asshe did with James 
the other day.’ And so vaunting myself in 
my own mind, I formed the wicked resolve 
to give her a first lesson whenever my fa- 
ther should be out of the way. 

“This opportunity came before long; it 
was court day, and my father had business 
at the county town, which was fifteen miles 
away. He would be gone the whole day, 
and my mother was going part of the way 
with him, to visit a friend who lived near 
the road he would have to take. I listened 
to the plan with delight; it was haying. 
time ; ‘the men would all be busy in the far 
meadow, my sister had permission to pass 
the afternoon with a school-mate, and the 
coast would be clear. It was Saturday—-I 
should go for Tom Halstead, my special 
chum, and together we would see if the pret- 
ty Sea-Foam should be queen or not! 

“Every thing turned out favorably for my 
plan. Tom, whom I did not tell of my fa- 
burst into a gale by-and-by ; I can hear the | ther’s prohibition, was ready enough for a 


word. His uncle looked at him with a 
grave, kind face, as he threw himself sullen- 
ly into a chair, and said, presently, 

“Poor fellow! something has gone very 
wrong with you indeed. Tell me about it, 
and we will see what can be done.” 
“Nothing can be done!” broke out the 
boy, passionately. 

“Youknow my father never gives up for any 
one! We fellows have been planning a boat- 
race all the week—a rowing-match, you 
know, in our little skiffls—and father en- 
couraged it, because he says he wants me to 
grow up strong and stout, and all that; and 
I’ve practised so hard I’m pretty sure I 
should beat; and now, just because there’s 
a bit of a black cloud in the sky and some 
white-caps on the bay, he says I can’t go. 
It’s too bad! The other fellows will all 
think I’m afraid to try—and they'll brag so 
at school next week. I wish I had another 
father!” 

“Oh, Philip, Philip!” said his ungle, 
shocked and grieved ; “where could you find 
a kinder or more loving one? You are 
‘strangely forgetting God’s command to hon- 
or thy father.” 

‘Well, he needn’t be so terribly deter- 
mined,” said the boy, sullenly. 

“Yes,—when he is right, as he almost 
always is, as he certainly is now, Philip. 
If you were not blinded by your eagerness, 
you would see yourself, that it would be per- 
fect recklessness to go out upon the water 
to-day. That is a wind cloud, and it will 

















After we had eaten all we wished, we went 


sleeps in the dark, cold grave, where the 








distant rumble of the surf even now, and | drive with such a splendid animal, and to- 
see what a clear black and white the waves | gether we harnessed her to a light buggy, 
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av yer blaggard name upon the garment.” 
WY e'll sack to the bargain ?” said Pat- 
rick, grasping the coat. 
«Yis, on the honor ofa man,” was the 


a? fhin hould a bit,” said Pat, as he drew 
out his penknife and opened a corner in the 
collar of the coat, taking therefrom two very 
small peas, exclaiming as he held them in 
his hand: ‘There d’ye see that?” 

“Avy coorse Ido, but what av it?” said 
= deal it has to do with it, it’s me name 
to be sure—pea for Patrick and pea for 
Powers. 

He got the coat, and he deserved it too. 

ere 
“I° DIDN'T THINK.” 

Young people, and older ones, too, are of- 
ten troubled very little about their own 
faults, but when they see similar ones in 
others, they can condemn very sharply. 
A wise father resorted to a very sensible 
expedient for reproving a thoughtless son, 
which proved effective. The anecdote is 
told by the American Agriculturist : 

“J didn't think,” said George, when his fa- 


ther reproved him for neglect. He had been [approaching near them. 


sent to drive the cows to pasture. 


| “Thou hast drawn thy sword to avenge 
an insult,” said the judge. “It ig weli! 
But thou hast not slain thine adversary, 
}and thou knowest that custom exacts that, 
\in default of the blood of the offender, the 
| blood of the offended man must wash away 
| the stain.” 

| Upon this gentle hint, the unfortunate 
| policeman ripped himself up with his sword, 
and in a few seconds was, as Mr. Mantilini 
says, “a most unpleasant body.” Fancy 
one of our Boston policemen making way 
with himself in the court-room, to avenge 
an insult. How many “extras” crowded 
with the tragic details, would flood the 
streets !” 


AN ANECDOTE OF CROWS. 


The following incident occurred in the 
State of Kentucky, some years since: An 
'ox died, and the carcass was lying near to 
jan old stable. The crows soon flocked to- 
|gether to eat of the flesh. The boys secing 


| this, thought it would be a fine opportunity 





| 


\to shoot the crows. So they loaded their 
|guns and went to the stable. The crows, 
who are cautious fellows, of course flew 
away when they saw the boys and the guns 
The boys said, 


The field | “et ¥S go into the stable and wait till the 


next to the pasture was planted with corn,and |crows come back, and then we will shoot 


George’s father had given him particular | 


them through the cracks.” They waited 


long, but the wily crows did not return. 
directions to see that the bars were put up| ye" y 
between the two fields, so that the cattle | When the boys finally lett the stable the 


could not pass through and destroy the corn. Se came back to their feast. 


Again the 


‘ Pa AP boys went to the stable, and waited for the 
wntoolisking © Boge Lien Pesking doing | crows till their patience was all exhausted. 
his errand, and just as he turned the cows | After repeated trialsand es many failures, 


into the lot, a red squirrel ran along the) 
fence, and away went the boy and dog in| 
pursuit. They had quite an exciting race | 
to an adjoining wood, where the squirrel | 
sprang up into a tall hemlock tree, and was | 
soon outof sight. By this time George, 
had forgotten all about putting up the bars; | 
and having nothing else to do, he went, 


down to the brook that ran through the| 


woods and played for an hour or mere be-| 
fore returning home. He had been there | 
but a short time when a neighbor, who had | 
just passed the corn-field, came in to say 
that the cows were there doing much dam- | 
age. Then George started and ran as quick- 
ly as possible to drive them out, but they | 
had already destroyed more corn than he 
could have paid for by working a month. 
When his father reprimanded him severely, 
he replied, “I didn’t think.” 

His father perceived that George endeav- 
ored to excuse himself on the plea of a poor 
memory, and resolved to teach him a les- 
son, that it was his duty to think—partic- 
ularly when entrusted with a charge. The 


{an old man said to them, 


“Boys, let me 
suggest a plan. Three of you go to the 
stable. The crows will fly away, as usual, 
and place a sentinel of their number on some 
high point to watch you. Then let two of 
you leave the stable und come to the house. 
The crows will conclude that the stable is 


empty and soon come back—for “they can | 


remember, but they cannot count.” The boys 


acted on the old man’s counsel, and goun | 


killed the crows. 

May not some lessons for youthful read- 
ers, at once useful and interesting, be drawn 
from this little incident? 

1. The wisdom and cunning God has 
given to bird and beast ‘or their selt-preser- 
vation. 

2. The wisdom of age. “Multitude of 
years should teach wisdom.” The old man 
knew more than the boys, though some 
boys will hardly believe it. 


shire 
PAYING SCHOOL MASTERS IN CHINA. 
What a delightful thing it must be to be 





next day he visited the city, and George, 


a “school master abroad!’ The income of 





who had long had the promise of a gun with |# Chinese schoolmaster depends on the num- 
which to shoot crows and squirrels from |ber of his pupils, but they must not exceed 
the cornfield, begged him to get it then, | twenty; because it is held that he could 
On his return at night, George’s first ques-|ot attend to a greater number with the 
tion was, necessary care. Every boy is bound to give 


“Have you bought the gun, father?” 
“QO, I didn’t think,” was the reply. 


his teacher annually the following articles: 
Rice, 50 Ibs, ; for extra provisions 300 


Poor George was greatly disappointed, | cash ; lamp oil, 1 catty, (1 1-3 Ibs.) ; lard, 1 
but his father had said the words in such a | catty ; and, besides, a sum from $1 50 to $4, 
way that he saw what was meant, and | according to the boy’s age and ability. The 
felt the reproof keenly, for he knew he de- lessons are continued throughout the whole 


served it. The following morning he went 
to his father, when he was alone, and said, 


year, with only one month’s holiday at the 
new year, when the engagement of a teacher 


softly always terminates, and a new contract must 


“Father, I will think, hereafter.” 

“I trust you will,” was the reply—*“but 
since you have learned the lesson I intend- 
ed, I will now finish what I commenced say- 
ing last night. I broke off in the middle of 
the sentence, to set you to thinking. The 
whole answer to your question whether I 
bought the gun, is, I didn’t think best to 
give it to you, until you could give better 
heed to your duty ;- you will find the gun in 
my bedroom. 

George used often to say afterward, that 
every time he fired the gun, it seemed to 
say to him, “Think.” 


—-@-——— 


JAPANESE CRUELTY. 


The Japanese are far from being the most 
tender-hearted people in the world. Their 
modes of punishing criminals show their 
cruel natures. Instead of hanging a culprit 
for murder, they either break every bone in 
the poor wretch’s body, or stretch him ona 
cross, to die a lingering, fearful death, or 
plunge him into a huge cauldron filled with 
boiling water. Here is an exhibition of 
one of their modes of avenging an insult : 

The other day a Japanese policeman was 
walking in the middle of the street at Yed- 
do, when a European on horseback called 
out to the official to clear the way, and, 
finding the Japanese not disposed to obey, 
struck him with a whip. All the blood in 
the Jap’s body rushed into his yelluw face 
at this instant, and rushing on the aggres- 
sor, he unhorsed him and drew his sabre. 


be made. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 





TELLING TALES. 


Mrs. Wylie was dusting the books on the 
centre-table in her parlor. The house was 
perfectly quiet. She thought, “Why, where 
can the children be? I have not heard them 
for some time.” She listened, but heard 
nothing but the ticking of the clock in the 
next room. Just then she heard a rushing 
of feet. The door flew open, and two chil- 
dren burst into the room, both talking at the 
top of their voices at the same time. 

“O, mamma! Lizzie knocked all my sol- 

iers—” 

“No, mamma! he broke my dolly’s——” 

“No, I didn’t. I mean I didn’t do it on 
purpose.” 

“Yes he did,” said Lizzie, half erying. 

“QO, Lizzie, you know I didn’t !” 

«You did !” she persisted. 


Wylie did not trust her voice to speak to 
them, but took them both by the hand and 
led them up stairs. The children ceased 
quarreling and went quietly along, 

“Now, Eddie, you go into your own room 
and stay there till [ call you. Lizzie, you 
can stay in my room.” 

The children did as they were bid, and 
Mrs. Wylie went down stairs. After she had 
finished dusting and arranging the parlor, 
|she went up to see about the children. Liz- 











Their clamor increased, so that Mrs, |? 





He was about to kill him, when the people| zie was perched up on a chair cutting paper 
in a neighboring shop called out that it was |dolls, and Eddie she found asleep on the 
the English consul; so the policeman hesi-| floor. She raised him up to place him on 
tated, and the European escaped. The po-|the bed, but the motion a him, and he 
lice court was in session, and the policeman, | jumped up wide awake, and stood looking 
with his drawn sword in his ad eam be-|at his mother as if trying to remember 
fore the bench and told his story. lashing 





“Come, Eddie, I want you in my room.” | 

“O, yes; I thought there was something 
I was to do.” 

Mrs. Wylie sat down, and the children 
stood at her side. Lizzie immediately be- 
~~ ‘ 

“Now, mamma, I will tell you all about 
it. Eddie——” ‘ 

“Hush, Lizzie. Now, before you tell me 
tales of each other in rd to what you 
have done that is wrong, I want you to tell 
me of something that is pleasant. Lizzie, 
tell me of something your brother has done 
that deserves praise instead of blame.” 

Lizzie hung down her head. She was still 
angry with Eddie. 

“I don’t remember anything.” 

“I'll tell you something she a ” said her 
brother, more frankly, but then he had 
slept off some of his bad humor. “I lost 
my ball—my new ball—to-day, and she gave | 
me hers; because, she said, boys like balls | 
more than girls do. | 

“Well, but mamma, it was my fault that | 
he lost his ball; I told him to fling it at the 
pine-trees, and hesaid he was afraid he would 
lose it. I coaxed him, too, and told him he | 
wouldn’t ; so he threw it, and sure enough | 
he lost it. So wasn’t it right that I should | 
give him mine for it ?” 

“Yes, perfectly. Now you may tell me! 
about the doll and soldiers.” 

The children looked at each other. 

“Mamma, I don’t want to tell it now, for 
it was my fault, partly,” said Lizzie, quite | 
softened toward her brother, 

“But it was my fault, too,” said Eddie. 

“Well, now, my little children, if you) 
both feel that you were to blame, I am sure 
you can forgive each other.” | 

Eddie flung his arms around his sister’s 
neck, 

“Yes, indeed, we can.” 

“Hereafter, Lizzie and Eddie,” said their | 
mother, her eyes filled with tears, ‘when | 
you tell tales of each other, let them be of | 
each other’s good: behaviour—something | 
that will please your parents, not grieve | 


them.”—S. S. Banner. 











THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


‘He sleeps ; but the soft breath 
No longer stirs his flaxen hair ; 
The stealthy hand of death 
Has stolen thither unaware. 
The lonely editice 
Is still as beautiful and fair, 
But mournfully we miss 
The gentle habitant that sojourneth there. | 


With stealthy pace he crept 
To the guest chamber where it lay— 
That angel thing—and slept, 
And whispered it to come away : 
He broke the fairy lute | 
That light with laurhter used to play, | 
And left all dull ai d mute, 


The silver strains that tinkled forth so gay. 


Then with his finger cold } 
He shut the glancing windows, too; 
With fringe ot drooping gold 
He darkened the smail panes of blue. 
Sheer from the marble floor 
He swept the flowers of crimson hue ; 
He closed the ivory door, 
And o'er the porch the rosy curtains drew. 


The angel guest is gone, 
Upon the spoiler’s dark wing borne ; 
The road he journeys on 
Wends evermore without return. 
To ruin and 
The fairy palace now must turn, 
For the sun’s early ra 
Upon its walls and windows shall not play, 
Nor light its golden roof to-morrow morn.”’ 
Presbyterian Expositor. 


ates 
FOR JESUS. 


“Mamma, does every stitch I take help 
you?” asked a little girl, as she sat at her 
mother’s side, hemming. 

“Yes,” said her mother, “every stitch 
helps me; it makes one less for me to take.” 

“Then, mamma, it is very pleasant to 
sew,” replied Lucy. ‘As I work I shall 
say, ‘It is for mamma,’ and that will make 
it pleasant.” 

Lucy’s mother smiled and thanked her 
little girl. So they sat and sewed silently 
for a while. By-and-by, Lucy’s thread be- 
came tangled. She pulled and jerked ; but 
instead of helping the matter at all, she 
broke the thread, and then in trying to be- 
gin anew, her unskilful fingers were sadly 
ricked, The tears gathered in her eyes, 
and a frown on her brow. She began to 
say, “Horrid needle!” but just then she 
caught her mother’s eye. “Oh! mamma,” 
she cried, “I almost forgot it was for you.” 

“I will tell you a better way,” said her 
mother, as she took the little girl on her 
lap. “Don’t you think that you would 
have succeeded better if you had thought, 
‘It is for Jesus?” You find it very sweet 
to do things for me; but would it not be 
sweeter still to do them for Jesus?” 

“Oh! mamma, how could such 4& little | 
girl as I do anything for Jesus?” cried Lu- | 
cy, her blue eyes opening wide with sur- | 
prise. “He would not care about what such | 
a little girl as I could do.” | 


“Yes, dear, you can do a great deal for | 





Jesus, and he will care as much about it as’ 


| tightly over her prize. 


if you were grown up. [tis not so much GOULD LINCOLN 
the work as the love in it which Jesus cares . a 
about, and a little girl can love Jesus and| 59 Washington Street, Boston, 
keep his commandments just as much as an| Pubiish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
d ere busy at LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
older person. If you w 7 play, | iy ener 
and I should say to you, ‘Lucy, bring my g 
work-basket,’ and you bring it eoause God | UEONS AT THE CROSS ; 0 Eee Ey gemmet’ Mop. 
commands you to love and obey your mo- mee: 
ther, the Lord sees you, and is pleased. If| 0% eraangteaneee oe 
Charlie calls you to build block houses for | “Adaus, v-D. 12 mo. cou gr BY Nehemiah 
him, aud you lay down your new book, and | R&Liaious PROGREss ; DI on the p 
10 to help him, because Christ says to us,| Yiu, coum, sc *Y Wm & Williaus, B.D. 
Tine one another,’ perhaps you think you | THe BErreR LAND ; or, the Believer’s Journey and Fu- 
ture some. By A.C. Thompson, VD. ize, clotm, sects, 
Kirty’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LIT- 
i J Alto, D.D. With ow Liusu 





are only pleasing Charlie, but you please 
the Lord Jesus, too.” BKAL . by Jon Ky 
Lucy looked pleased and thoughtfal. | et pet agro 
“That would be very sweet,” she said, at| MANCOM'S XEN Biete DICTONABY. By Howard 
last, “to please Jesus. I did not think that| mormuns oF 1He WiSK AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 
he cared about such little things. When I weaniinen ties ee ee t 
row up a big woman, I mean to sail away | “Ncw cusuna Clereyaan, stone, rota re te Nene: 
in a ~ and tell the little heathen chil- | HE CHURCH IN KARNEST. By Kev. Jobn A. James, 
dren about Jesus. That would please him, [| ‘mo Sm #ets. 
know; but, oh! mamma, to think that he | CHRISTIAN FROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 
cares for such little things !” 
“No need to wait until you sail away in 
a ship, or grow up, to find work for Jesus. 
Every thing you do for the good of those 
around you, dear Lucy, with a willing, pa- 
tient heart, to please God, is work for Je- 
” 
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Mlusteated. Kev. A. Murton Brown, low, clotu, 60 
ceul 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heat, the 
hhulme, and the Maiket-piace. by W. K. aweeae, DD. 
loluy, Clulb, vo CLs 


SEED-11ME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Welland Reap Well. 
A Buvn tor Lue Young, omy, Civils, 05 Cls. 


THE GULDING STAK; or, the Bible God's Message. By 
3. lOimu, Cluld, ov Cla. 
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Just then nurse opened the door. “Will 
* 2 PLEASAN ? PAGSS FUR YOUNG PSOPLE ; or, 
“Yes, I will,” answered Lucy; and giv- 

KIND WOKDS FOR CHILDKEN, to Guide them to the 
' gy Seem 
with a new joy in her heart. Charlie was) 1.4. ,operoun’s SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
cret help now. Those sweet words,“For| [TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
her life-work might be done to | gee that 

Cures Coughs, Volds, Asthma, Bronchial 
A CHILD’S ANSWER. Its great feavure is a treedom from every Component which 

every uvur ue wali-Duur Wilavul tue least restraint, 


Miss Lucy come and amuse Master Char- | THE GUIDING Stak 
lie a little?” she said. ined 
Combe. With iguservus Llustcations. louse, ciot, (0 eB. 
ing her mother a bright look, as much as to ath 4 asks HF 
say, “I know whom it is for,” she ran away | te rau ot Peace. By ev. Harvey Newcomb. lomo, 
not easily pleased that morning, and Lucy’s| drs. Ulipuaut. “vine, cioth, os ets. 
patience was sadly tried, but she had a se-| —— 
Jesus,” made soft music in her heart. That J la Bai: 
night she did not forget to pray that all HUNNSWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REM&DY 
Saviour who had loved her, and shed his 
blood to wash away her sins. Compiaimts, and ali Loroat Lrritations 
leadiug wo Actual Consumption. 
produces — ’ = = 5 Be bgeye we Oy the above 
crty juts ols With Lue lac’ nal YUU! aud vu. 
Once, ina Sabbath school, a very little every uvut uF i “a r : 
girl repeated thetwenty-third Psalm very | irieuu vy usgut,using it wheucver you pease OS® 
well, and so pleased a visitor who waspres- 
ent and heard her, that he kindly took a 
shilling from his pocket, and said, “This is 
for your little lesson, my child.” 
The child’s eye flashed with delight on 


what she never perhaps had had in her pos- 
session before; and she clasped her hand 


Hunnewell’s tolu Anodyne 


such as Nearalsia, Gout, Rueuualisia, footh-Acue, Bar- 
Acue, St. Vitus’ Dauce, Bowel Couplaints, Nervous aad 
Spusadvdic Sick Head-Acae, ty nat terrer vi all Nervous 
dispusitivus, “Luss of Sleep.” 


Huanneweli’s Electric Pills, 


Designed as a special assistant to the above-named prepara- 
lous ta cases of dilivusuess aud indigestivn. 1am witiag by 
their siuplicity, lv Caalieuge Lae Worlu fur ao equa in Cases 
where the great uevessity isa geutie aud thoruugh Family 
Physic witavut wakiug a Pull Bux of the Stumach. 

Heal justice lo tue Vatuavie preparalivus now oriefly notic- 
ed, is W leara toeir real Character trom the Pamphiets w be 
fvund with all dealers, or will Ve seut free by 


JOHN L. AUNNEWALL, Propricter. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


“Now,” said the stranger, “I see a great 
mauy shops open in this quarter, though it 
is God’s day. You must, on no account, 
spend that coin in any of them to-day, but 
keep it till to-morrow. You understand, | 
won’t be with you to see you; but there is 
One who will see you, and find out at ouce 


Boston, Mass. 


For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealersin every 
clty and town. Prices witain the reach vi all. 


| or. 


if you break the Sabbath day. 
The child was silent, but kept looking up 


| in the speaker’s face with a dark, thought- 


ful eye. 
‘Who will see you?” he asked, after a 


pause. 

_ “Myself will see me,” said the child, in an 
instant, and with a gesture of pride. She 
did not know how noble her answer was; 
but she gave it clearly and promptly. She 
would disdain to lie or deceive, even when 
alone. She could never disgrace herself, 
though it was only in her own eyes. That 
was the simple answer full of truth and hon- 


ply, “God will see me!” Perhaps, after 
all, it came to this, that God was so at 
home in the poor little heart, that she knew 
no difference between His eye aud ber own 
eye. CUaneach child who reads this say 
so? Is God at home in your heart, and 
making it so pure and holy that you think 
it the most solemn thing tosay, when you 
are tempted to sin, as that ragged child 
said, ‘Myself will see me ?” 
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Of course the visitor expected her to re- |" 
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THREE MOUNTAIN GIRLS OF 
TENNESSEE. 
BY BEY. 7. D. FP. STONE. 

A rough road over hills and through deep 
gorges, and often fording rivers, brought me to 
a farm-house where business required me to 
stop for a short time. The farmer was not at 
home. The house was large and convenient, 
but it was made of logs, laid closely together, 
crossing each other at the ends, and the spaces 
between them filled with mud. At each side 
of the doors and windows a log of smaller size 
was placed upright. The roof was covered 
with split shingles, very wide and very long. 
The floors were made of half logs, the split 
side up, and hewed smooth with an adze. 
There was a very wide piazza on the east and 
west sides of the house, and two doors opened 
on each side from two large, square rooms. 
These four large rooms opened, each of them, 
into smaller room, in the middle of the 
house, making eight rooms below. These 
rooms were covered with long poles, leaving a 
huge garret, for putting away grain and oth- 
er produce which would not be injured by frost. | 
There was no cellar. They kept their vegeta- 
bles in winter in a small cave, not far off, to | 





which a log front had been built, with a door | showed opine ben ge the girls. 
Tears had fallen at sight of the picture. The 
book was well marked by use, the leaves of the 
Psalms, of John, and Hebrews bearing the most 
finger wear. 

At parting, the voice of prayer and the'ten- 
der tone of Christian counsel were mutually 
exchanged. Purity, piety, and charity were 


and window. They used to live there before | 
the house was built. 

There was a fence around the house, which 
made a yard of nearly an acre in size. In the | 
yard I saw pigs, turkeye, geese, ducks, lambs 
and hens ing at their pl A small 
lot near contained nearly twenty young calves, 
which were eating milk from wooden troughs, 
hewn out of logs. Beyond the calf-yard was 
a garden with split pickets for a fence, to guard 
it from the fowls. 

As | said, the farmer was not at home, so 
we drove outto find him in the fields. The 
road was worse than ever. Stumps were 
standing in it, and it was slow work to drive 
now over them without upsetting, and now 
around them without hitting the trees. A lit- 
tle stream ran beside the road, sometimes crose- 
ing it. The great ‘Big Butt’’ mountain was 
on the left band, looking down out of the sky, 
almost directly over our heads. Sometimes 
cattle, and horses, and mules which fed in the | 
range of the farm, would come in sight. Then 
we would see wild fowl, and rabbits, and 
hawks, and eagles among the tall trees or on 
the rocks. At last the road entered another 
level spot like that around the farm-house. 
Tt was fenced in with logs and poles, and cov- 
ered with several different crops. There were 
more than fifty acres in the lot. We saw a 
man in the distance ploughing, and drove 
through the gate and along the passage way 
towards him. Old Big Butt still seemed to 
frown down, and ask us why we were there. 
But the little plain appeared the more beauti- 
ful in contrast with the mountain and the 
circular slope of hills which ran around it. 

When we reached the farmer he stopped 
ploughing as his furrow came to the point 
nearest us, and said, ‘How are you, stranger ?”’ 
When he learned my business and name he 
came up and shook hands, and said to hisson, 

“Get off, Terance, and unhitch, and ride 
home and help the gals.’”’ 

The boy seemed glad to obey, and hurried 
along. We stopped to look at a spot on the 
mountain which I came to examine. As the 
farmer led the way, he asked after the news. 








the post office. He cautioned us to keep an| 
eye out for the rattle-snakes, as he said they | 


ing over, and specimens taken from the differ- 
ent strata of coal, and iron, and furnace clay, 
and slate stone, we rode back to the house. 
There we found the ‘‘mountain girls,” neatly 
dressed in very plain but tasteful style, with a 
bountiful meal prepared in excellent taste on 
the west piazza. They dined there always in 
‘warm weather, and ate supper there. They ate 
breakfast on the other side, in the morning 
shade. There were three girls of them, Han- 
nah, Hepzibah, and Helen. 

**Can you read and write, all of you?’ I 
asked. 

Ieaw no way for them to learn there in the 
forest, and meant no harm by the question. 
But my question did hurt their feelings. 

“‘Hepzibah,” said her father, ‘‘show him 
to your room. Let him see your table and 
shelves.” 

She and Hannah led the way. Two neat 
beds, with clean, white spreads stood on one 
side, on the other, near the window, were a 

long bench made of a slab, and a set of shelves, 


| Bible. 


merous females 
and Otarian life takes full 

strand. The full-grown sea 
to nine feet long, measures five in girth, and 
acquires a weight of from eight to nine hun- 
dred 3 
blackish fur, and not to his disposition, which 
He indulges 
in polygamy, like a Turk ora Mormon, and 


ply, ‘*You would not like to live here yourself 


without books, I reekon.’’ 


These girls could spin flax, and wool, and. 
cotton. They could weave, and bleach, and 
color, and make clothes, and mend them, and 
in a burrying time drop corn and rake hay. 
They were healthy, intelligent and happy. 
Walking and riding by turns, they thought 
littie of four miles to meeting and almost three 
miles to school. 


‘What if you should meet a bear ?” 


‘““Why, I do meet them sometimes,”’ said 
Hannah, laughing. 


«And what do you do?” I asked. 


“Why, we do nothing, sir, only to let them 
run off.’’ 

I saw no mother with them. Was she ab- 
sent with friends on a visit? 
ped sewing and knitting at the question, and 
their father went into the bedroom next to 
theirs, and brought out and hekl before my 
face a Daguerreotype. The face was wrinkled 
and careworn, but had a mingling of energy 


when he sees that his young is irrevocably 
lost, he then, like the mother, begins to cry 
so bitterly that the tears trickle down upon his 
breast 


In old age the ursine séal is abandoned by 


solitude, fasting and sleeping; an indolence 
from which he can only be roused by the in- 
trusion of another animal, when a tremen- 
dous battle is the consequence. Though ex- 
tremely iruscible, the sea-bears are lovers of 
fair play,so that when two are fighting the oth- 
|ers form a ring, and remain spectators until 
the contest is decided. Then, however, they 
take the part of the weaker, which so en 
| the victor that he immediately attacks t 
j makers. These in turn fall out, the 
readful roaring attracts new wit » a 
| the whole ends, like an Irish wedding, with a 
general fight.—Hartwig’s ‘The Sea and its 
| Living Wonders.”’ 





The girls stop- 


DISCOVERING A THIEF. 


| After Lorenzo Dow had retired to his room 
after a hard day’s travel in the western part 
of Virginia, a number of persons collected in 
| the bar-room to enjoy their usual revelries, as 


and gentleness, which appeared clearly copied | was the custom in that part of the country. 


in the features ot her daughters. 


«I took her to Knoxville to get it. 


two years ago she died !”” 

No more was said. Native politeness spar- 
ed a stranger from recitals which in such lone- 
| liness might have been readily excused, but 
| which so often shock delicacy. There was no 


| need of praise in her case. The conduct of 


It’s now 


| Ata late hour the alarm was given that one 
of the company had lost his pocket- book and a 
| search was — whereupon the landlord 
| remarked that Lorenzo Dow was in the house, 
and if the money was there he could find it. 
The suggestion was instantly received with ap- 
|p bation, and dingly 
aroused and brought forth to find the money. 
As he entered the room his eyes ran through 








such daughters was a proud memorial. 
It was her 


my names for those mountain girls. 





VARIETY. 





AN EMBLEM. 


A little brown seed, 
Very ugly indeed, 

Lay asleep in the cold, wet ground, 
And the bleak winds blew, 
And the dead leaves flew 

To the earth with a rustling sound. 


And all winter long, 
The tempest its song 
Sounded dismally over its bed, 
But the slumb’ring seed 
Gave it no more heed 
Than if it were utterly dead. 


But the April came, 
And the winds grew tame ; 
The heavens made love to the earth ; 
One stray sunbeam 
Broke through the dream 
Of the seed in its lowly dearth. 


It started at first, 
Then finally burst 
Its fetters, in gratefullest glee ; 
And upward grew 
Till it saw the blue 
Of heaven's immensity. 


1 am like that seed,— 

As vely, indeed, 
Unable to feel or to see ; 

Life’s bleak winds blow, 

Its clouds hang low, 
But God is a Sun to me! 


i THE SEA BEAR. 


From the 5th of October St. Paulis gradu- 
ally deserted by the sea-bears, which then mi- 
He had not heard anything for a week from | grate to the south, and reappear towards the 

end of April, the males arriving first. 
seeks the same spot on the shore which he oc- 
cupied during the preceding year, and lies 
sometimes came ‘‘out sunning.’’ The climb-| down among the large stone blocks with which 
the flat beach is covered. 


About the middle of Ma 


junds. He owes his name to his 
is far from being cruel or savage. 
has often as many as fifty wives. 


hen one of them 


sters are obj 
generally about their mother. 

but treats them with all the severi 
an Oriental despot. 


times, not over gently, 
soon as she recovers from 
of these blows, she a 














full of books, and a table on which lay several 
scrap books, paper, pen and ink, and a large 
copy of Webster’sdictionary. 1 came out to 
ask pardon for my question, ‘Oh, we are not 


rolls 
barbarians, stranger, not quite,” was his re-| and throws his head from side to side. 


forms us. 


to and fro, guashes his teeth, his 


Each 


the far more nu- 
begin to make their appearance, 

ion of the |— 
r is from eight 


The young are generally lively, fond of pla: 
and fight. W Eee theown ox. 
other down, the father approaches with a 

wl, caresses the victor, tries to overturn 

im, and shows increasing fondness the better 
he defends himself. Lazy and listless young- 

of his dislike, and these hang 


The male is very much attached to his wives, er 
of | ‘I don’t care whose it is,” said the other, I 
When a mother neglects 
to carry away her young, and allows it to be 
taken, she is made to feel hisanger. He seiz- 
es her with his teeth, and strikes her several 
inst a cliff. As 
stunning effects 
her lord in the 
most humble attitudes, crawls to his feet, ca- 
resees him, yr ig 2 cg Span, so Bul, So 
companion 0 ring’s voyage, in- 
Meanwhile, the male crawls about 


“But 





the pany with hing inquiry, but noth- 
ing appeared that could fix guilt upon any one. 
The loser appeared with a countenance expres- 
|sive of great concern, and besought Mr. Dow 
to find the money. 

‘Have any left the anaeg since you lost 
your money ?’’ asked Mr. Dow. 

**None,”’ said the loser. 
“Then,’’ said Lorenzo, turning to the land- 
lord, ‘‘go and bring mea large dinner-pot.”’ 

This created no Fittie surprise. But as su- 

rnatural powers were universally conceded, 
is directions were unhesitatingly obeyed. Ac- 
cordingly, the pot was brought forward, and 
set in the middle of the room. 

‘*Now,”’ said Lorenzo, ‘“‘go and bring me the 
old cock from the roost.’ 

This was also done, and at Lorenzo’s direc- 
tion, the cock was placed in the pot and cov- 
ered over with a board. 

**Let the doors now be fastened and the 
lights extinguished,”’ said Dow. 

‘*Now,”’ said he ‘every person in the room must 
rub his hands hard against the pot, and when 
the guilty hand touches it, the cock will crow.” 

Accordingly, all came forward and rubbed, 
or —— to rub against the pot. But no 
cock crowed. 

‘*Let the candles now be lighted,’’ said Lo- 
renzo, ‘‘there is no guilty person here. [If the 
man had any money, he must have lost it in 
some place else. But stop, let us now examine 
the hands.”’ 

This was the important part of his arrange- 
ment. For on examination, it was found that 
one man had not rubbed against the pot. The 
others’ hands being black with soot from the 
pot, was a proof of their innocence. 

“There,’’ said Lorenzo, pointing to the man 
with clean hands, ‘‘thereis the man who picked 
your pocket.” 

The culprit, seeing his detection, at once ac- 
knowledged his guilt. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


Here is a capital anecdote of Gen. Washing- 

ton : 

At Cambridge, Gen. Washington had heard 

that the colored soldiers were not to he 

depended upon for sentries. So one night, 

when the pases word was ‘“‘Cambridge,’’ he 

went outside the camp, put on an overcvat, and 

then approached a colored sentinel. 

‘*Who goes there?’’ cried the sentinel. 

‘“*A friend,” replied Washington. 

‘Friend, advance unarmed and give the 

countersign,’’ said the colored man. 

Washington came up and said ‘Roxbury.’ 

‘*No sar |’? was the response. 

‘*Medford,”’ said Washington. 

**No, sar !*’ returned the colored soldier. 

‘Charlestown,’ said Washington. 

The colored man immediately exclaimed, ‘I 

tell you, Massa Later me no man go by 

here ’out he say Cambridge.’’ 

Washington said Cambridge, and went by, 

and the next day the colored gentleman was 

relieved of all further necessity for attending 

to that particular branch of military duty. 
Observer 


THE SNARE. 


We suppose that many of our boy-readers 
have set snares in the fields and woods ; they 
will therefore all the better be able to under- 
stand this incident : 

In some places boys set snares for rabbits. 
They bend down the sepling, and arrange a 
string tied to it in such a manner that when 
the rabbit takes the bait—which is commonly 
a bit of apple—the sapling flies up, and the 
rabbit is hung by the string. 

Two boys were goin through a grove and 
found a snare of that iption set. “It is 
Peter Barne’s snare,’’ said one of the boys. 


am bound to have that bit of a pe He stoop- 
ed down and took hold of it. ii sapling flew 
up and struck him in the face. He carried the 
marks of the blow for many days. 

Punishment is closely connected with the sin 
committed. When it does not immediately 


Banner 


A SWEET TEMPER. 





dear child,’’ said 


Mr. Dow was| its way. 


follow, it will not tarry long.— Sabbath School 


“I cannot forbear pointing out to you, my| ready. 
General Jacksou once to a! the infant’s cheek, your opportunity begins.” 


yews led , in whose welfare he felt a deep in- 
. “the great advantages that will result 
from a temperate conduct and sweetness of man- 
| ner to all people, and on all occasions. Never 
forget that you are a gentlewoman, and all your 


his wives to spend the remainder of his life in } words and actions should make you gentle. I) Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND RE 


‘never heard your mother—your dear, good mo- 
| ther—sa; pf meme or hasty thing to any person | 
| in my life. Endeavor to imitate her. Lam quick | 
|and hasty in my temper, but it is a misfortune 
| which, not havin g been sufficiently restrained 
| in my youth, has caused me inexpressible pain. 
| It has given me more trouble to subdue this 


“BAD FOR THE COO.” 


Scotch engineer, had completed his model of 
al ive, he pi himself before the) 
British Parliament, and asked for the atten-, 
tion and support of that body. The grave M. | 
P.s, looking sneeringly at his invention, asked, | 

**So you have made a carriage to run only by 
steam, have you ?”’ ; 

“Yes, my lairds.’’ 

“And you expect your carriage to run on 
parallel rails, so that it can’t go off, do you?”’ 

“Yes, my lairds.’’ 

‘Well, now, Mr. Stephenson, let us show 
how absurd your claim is. Sup when your 
a is running upon those rails at the 
rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour (if you 
are extravagant —- to even suppose that | 
such a thing is possible,) a cow should get in | 
i ou can’t turn out for her—what 





“TINK I’M A FOOL.” 


A thin, cadaverous-looking German, about 
fifty years of ago, entered the office of a health | 
insurance company, in Indiana, a few days, 
ago, says the Daily Courier, and inquired 


| impetuosity than any thing I ever undertook. | 1 the 


When George Stephenson, the celebrated | Hague 
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FLECTOR, the 
tered upon 


weekly periodicals, en 
Forty -Second Volume with the beginning of the ~ i] 
year. It is iasued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white 
? 


‘he Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
than during the past twelvemouth. Tuere cerualuly never 
has been a perioa in its hi-tury, When 80 much Ume, ang 

t, abd money have Leen edpended Upol It. Lhe mm. 
craved pecublary facilities which it bas eajoyed Unough 
its enlarged subscription ust, have eual.ea lis publisucrs io 
Place among its regular coutributors some ol Lhe Lest winery 

country. The current year alreauy promises to ehcel 
the past iu this respect. W ule via COLLILULOID ELG cules 
are continued, several distinguiehed geLUemen iy 
the reiigious aud literary Worlu have aireauy ebgagea as Tey: 
Ular contributors. 

Aum these are “Hiverside,” (Rev. George B. Ide D.D.,) 

Of Springheid. Aiso “hervert,” vi New York, Linev. Wiinaty 

» UD.,| WhOSe ielleis OF WiLCie> BIE TU Ol Lesh 
Uidugh t, cApiesread With Liniiabi) aba pot. arellehus 
are cunslanuy reaching We publinels of the CmuLeRt Gegice 
Of luterest seit Ma Lhe Weeks) Colin Ul Luis JUULaL ilo Lhe 
many ules WHICH WL Vinils. 2b Luis respect We have never 
been more cheered and eLcvuiaged. 

Uur als are at the Lighest oruer of religious newspaper 
eXvelience ; aud Ib Luese Ue Ob Which We Lave luleL, Wuich 

a ey “Muen’s pus, AL Wid Le ULF dleau) eLdeavur to 
BlVe LUM Gigedts vs Wedeipence, wa to PELECL Us) as beieiu- 
Jore, Lhe Cbristiab abd Pelielic seLUILELL of Lhe people, euch 
wo Geebds vi £lecIuel, Lut UlUILULg & Wiue Lieaath 
OF TesgIOUS 1CAUILY BLO Mol Lwlion. A ColLpiele amily ra- 
per ip uur ideal, We ive runivis, MlLisicis v1 Lue Guepel, 
P1lebs BeLeTAalY, a Weil w> Loui agtils, lo Ave Us lL Lids 
Work Weir ULreMIteU Co-vperalivk, Wille IL ICCeIVes OU iL 
Creused wtiemlion WO Wudbe IL acceplabic auu Use. We shail 
give Oi Lhal is relabie auu UtUig vt PUbUCKUGN Ul Lhe sin. 
Ng aud periious era ul Which we are entering. Subscrip- 
tvs Cau Commence With why Luluver. 

RECENT ASSURANCES. 
The following are takeu trom among other kind words. 
From the Bostun Daily Journal, may ii th: 
“Wereter our readers Ww the card of the proprietors of the 
@nud ieuectlor. We can chieeriuiy endorse ail 
that te proprietors ciuu lor thew paper, Whih we regard 
@e ville vl Lie duvel auly ColUUCLeU U1 ils Ciass lu Lae Country,” 

From the Norfolk County, (dMuss.,) Journal: 

“the Christian Watchman and Kefector, which ts decided- 
ly the best Conductes reugivus Juul i NeW BUgIAhG,shuws 
118 appreciation Of What is yoou by pubuslupg br. Puluam’s 
Past vay sermon alnvst eLure.”’ 

From the Boston True #lag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
rial of April ly th:— 

“the Christian Watchman and Reflector , oue of the ablest 
Teligious LeWspapers luat We receive,” &c. 

.. From a frieud at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., whd writes under 
Gate of April 2vUL, eucivomy pay ducal: 
_. Should feel a great void in my home circle without the 


= 





t , 
Ish de man in yot insures de people's 
helts?’’ 
The agent politely answered, 
**I attend to that business, sir.”’ 
‘Vell, I vants mine helts insured ; vat you 


sherge ee a 

‘‘Different prices,’’ answered the agent ; 
‘from three to ten dollars a week in case of 
sickness.” 

‘“*Vell,’’ said the German, ‘I vants ten dol- 
lars vort.’’ 

The agent then inquired the state of his 
health. 

- *Vell, Lish sick all te times. I’se shust out 
te bed two or tree hours a tay, und te . doctor 
says he can’t do noting more dat ish good for 
me.”’ 

“If that is thestate of your health,” return- 
ed the agent, ‘‘we can’tinsure it. We only 
insure persons who are in good health.” 

At this the astonished German bristled up 
in great anger. 

“You must tink I’ma fool. Vot, you tink 
I come pay you ten dollars for insure my helt, 
ven I was vell?” 


HARD TO BELIEVE. 


A Scot and an Irishman threshing for a 
Dutch farmer in America, the former observed 
to the latter, that in the course of a long resi- 
dence in this country, he had remarked the un- 
common docility of the horses; that among 
many instances of their tractability, he had ac- 
tually seen them employed in threshing out 
wheat. 

‘“‘Arrah, my jewel,’’ cried Pat, ‘I’m half a 
dozen years too ripe to belave that.’’ 

The Scot persisted that what he said was 
true. And Pat, staggered at length by his se- 
rious and repeated assertions, exclaimed, in 
tones of wonder, 

‘*And how do they hould the flails ?’’ 


A HAPPY Day. 


“IT have hada happy day,” said Newton 
Sanders to one who aes him what kind of a 
ba hac had — It was a holiday. 
ow had he passed the day? He had helped 
@ poor woman weed her So in the morn- 
ing, and had taken some food and medicine to 
a sick woman in the afternoon. In consequence 
of the two services to the poor, he had not 
had much time to play with his school-mates. 
Some thought he was foolish for helping the 
r widow, who could not pay any thing; 
ut he did not think so. He thought he had 
—y a happy day; and surely he ought to 
ow. 


FOUR GOOD HABITS. 

A writer says : 

There are four good habits—punctuality, 
accuracy, steadi and dispatch. Without 
the first of these, time is wasted ; without the 
second, mistakes the most hurtful to our own 
credit and interest, and that of others, may be 
committed ; without the third, nothing can be 
well done ; and without the fourth, opportu- 
nities of t advantage are lost, which it is 
impossible to recall. 





PROCRASTINATION. 


Near the close of his life, Patrick Hen: 
laid his hand on the Bible, and said toa frien 
‘‘Here is a book worth more than all others; 
yet it is my misfortune never to have read it 
with proper attention until lately.’’ 

William Pitt, when he came to die, said, 
“I fear that 1 have, like many others, neglect- 
ed my religious duties too much to have any 
ground to hope that they can be efficious on 
my death-bed.”’ 





WHEN EDUCATION BEGINS. 


A mother once asked a when she 
should begin the education of her child, which 
she told him was then four years old. ‘‘Madam,”’ 


was the reply, ‘‘you have lost three al- 
pie the first smile that ae dies 


wuich has Visited us weekly for 
tweive years.” 
PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 

From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.1,, under date 
Of April 2vth, enciveimg pa) Lent: 

“ULsuge Ul Tesluence culupeis one to cast away all papers 
Which he dves hut highiy Vuiue, LUL 1 cannot uo otherwise 
than bear abut With We Lue back Lubes of the W atc! 
and Keilector, ‘they are ke O14 Liehus With Whole Iie bard 
Wo part.” 

@ay- We propose as a special inducement for pew subscrib- 
ers, the SulioWilg: Auy Lew subsciiber seul in between the 
present and July ist, sbau receive toe paper Ww the end of 
1001 lor One Goliar, Irulu Lue Uline his name is received, or to 
the lst of July, ivoz, ur two Gulwrs. Aduress Pubi 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFUYUR, 
22 Scuoot Srreer, Boston, Mass. 
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THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 

The Oldest Youth’s and Family Paper is the YOUTH'’S 
UOMPANION, which has already entered on ita thirty-titth 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg- 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting extert- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an eularged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companion 
come ?’’is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army of our 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
jon’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culied 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
commended. Order it to the address of your family or some 
young friend, for one year, by sending oue dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


22 Scoot Street, Boston. 
25—tf 


- IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN’ SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


hree-fourths of all the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system sutlers, and unless the deti- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
bie complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 

BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 

Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, rand 

Depression of Spirits, Scrotula, Piles, Skin pn gti 

xy to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 

ai Organs, Brolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 

generally, and all complaints accom: by weakness or 

prostration of physica! and mental energy. In all these cases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

has effected the most astonishing cures, and the it secret 

of its wonderful success is the simple tact that it aoe sup- 
plies the 'y of that indispensabie ingredient, 

IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

The statements of cures which are published in our a 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, = 
oft which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
letters and statements of the persuns cured. 


Kvgry invauip SuouLD Reap Turse Facts, and avail - 
self or herself of this invaluable remedy. = 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srreer, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, oe 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
FOR sale, at a low price, at thisOffice, Bound Volume 
of the Companion from 1248. 36—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros Sla ream. S1x Corizs ron $5 PaYuEnt Im apvanes 








BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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